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TV'S  SECRET 

By  ALAN  MUIR. 

Vanity  Hardware,'  'Got dan 

Gtrla,'  Etc 


HOOK  OSE. 

,  HLAl’TY  S  MOTHER. 
(’RAFTER  L 

*.>v»  IN  BEALTTIb  AB8K!fCS. 

.  i,i  li.vl  grewn  darker  to  ai 
i  . „'l;tK.  and  silver  shone  an 
•  He-  L. i  mask  was  as  white, 

1 1,,  **,  hits  as  rich,  and  the  min- 
-i,i  ...  lit  straight  from  off  the 
.*-  i  .  aixl  lamplight  Just  ootn- 

. . .  the  4 tinner  table — had 

. . .  rav.  And  yet  the 

•:it  L  r  Everybody  felt  that,  I 
■  i  and  we  all  looked  round  the 
-  and  T’onfessed  that  the 
>1  sh  darker.* 
i'  darker."  whispered  an  okl 
no  '!•)•  .  -when  Lady  Beauty 

\  ‘lli-  r  men  at  the  table;  but 
n\.,  of  th*-te  fell  into  discussion 
,  .  ..f  Tory  an<l  Whig.  Two 
-  struck  off  iitfo  some  conrer- 
i  nnd  *^ovr."  How -the 
•  i  |,|m**sI  thcmselreN  I  forget,  but 

;  . . nr  »*u»m*rsation.  Plainly 

•  t:  u. mi  and  myself  were  to 
of  our  own:  and  as  plainly 
i!  her  l»*  interrupted  nor  over- 
i  n,.  t  know  my  ronipankn’fe  name; 
i.'  n»:d  his  ehivrful  face  had 
m.  pel  tin  interest  in  him,  and 
*..  >  p  up  the  talk  which  he  bad 

.  Liiiv  Ik  nuty  bef*  I  asked. 

sir. in  n-r  here.”  replied  the  old 
n  sunk*  which  pit-used  uw  more 


.,  1  know*  who  Lady  Beauty  is. 

. Mryls»)y's1ipa” 

,  _.  ih  rally  l  pay  every  lady 

■h*  trilute  of  at  least  one  look; 
lid  not  irtitiee  a  young  woman 


~Iji.1i 


nls  .nt  n.  young  woman," 
»l.  with  a  vivacity  which 
and  carved  scores  of  hu¬ 
ll  s  round  the  corners  of 
beauty  is  not  young — by 


•  i  an  da*  U**”  I  reflected.  “Not 
♦jure  lu'.ns'ive-looking  woman 

-  ...i  n  you  and  me  and  talked  of 
•r.jgi  mid  the  higher  education  of 

•  nd  lauchisl  with  great  relish. 

i- ,  l.;.  s|  sister.” 

*.  not  that  tall,  artiflcial-look- 
•  <  site  an  okl  maid,  by  the 
id  such  a  line  outline  and  such 
loom  u|«on  l>er  cheeks.'" 

•r;  that  is  tin*  second  si  .ter.”  th»* 
ci  answered,  with  another  laugh. 
Pm.  my  young  friend." 

*-ried  I.  slapping  the  table  a  lit- 

•  x  itemeut,  s..  that  the  Whig  and 

•  up.  hut  Mving  it  was  nothing, 
i  umeiit.  "It  was  that  lady 

silver  hair,  neither,  Stout 
■  -joke  so  clear  and  low,  and 
k«s  p  everybody  in  good  humor 

i  t.  1  sat  so  far  away!  I  was 
l..  (••'pic  near  her  all  dinuer  time. 

be  answered.  “That  was  Lady 
I  »- ;  -n  sh,.  left  the  table  she  did 
.M  a  way  wjth  her.  You  thought 
:t  lu-alhui^  sort  of  joke  ap- 
***x  generally;  but  you  spoke 
ti.uii  \<>u  fancied.  The  room  was 
n  sh**  left  Darker  to  me  it  al- 
,1  my  dd  friend  breathed  a  sigh, 
-*tts|  in.*  more  than  ever, 
r  '  i  ..  -v  it  was  she  who  carried  the 
1  said.  "1  had  scarcely  noticed 

U  r  praise,”  the  okl  gentleman 
"She  does  not  force  ber- 

ii  And  l  dare  say  many  days 

-  k  nt  tin*  vtm ;  but  when  sunset 

•  him  none  the  less.” 

■  isoi.s  we  enU*red  into  a 
M  *  friend  tokl  me  many 
I  .  ly  lienuty,”  |to  which  I 

in  at  •  nt  ion  which  pleased  him 
; Hitch  that,  w  hen  wv  were  about 
table,  he  took  me  gently  by  the 
;  hat.  j:  I  l:u  111.  .tiling  lictter 
lit.  nud  lik'd  a  chat  and  a 
,1  a«  xi  pt  a  s»-at  in  his  ear- 
..  t  I«  11  im*  all  the  story  of  Lwlj 
i  Aas;...  much  interested  in  hiin- 

-  narrative  t«*  say  no;  ami  the 
fhmciieod,  ami  •  mitinuid  on 

•■v.-nings.  1  have  here  ra¬ 
il  anv  attempt  at  art,  just  in 
howl  it  1  offer  it  here  for 
.ci  us.  'iw*'it  and  instruction 
•  Twite*!  wlm,  as  they  are 
in*  and  its  best  prize,  may, 
tost  has  ho  rhoirely 
hi.  lie  not  alone  the  orna- 
i  tin  men  they  love.  In 
I  j-  tfully  ask  them  to 
>n  Ip.iii  •  IamIj  Beauty."  ^ 

*?  \»*ti:r  il 

HA  T.  M  I’l.K — THE  MISSES  TEM- 

i*rtv  years  ago  there  feH 
t!  er  •  nd  of  this  towui  a  large 
i  ms  and  splendid  garden, 
let.,.  !  id  lived  in  it  for  sixty 
i  in  in  >*r  great  wealth*and 
,  tiuiispi.  tiled  what  was  one* 
i  •  si.  I*  u«*e  into  a  mansion, 

'  ami  surround'xl  with 
vineries,  stables, 
i  ;  i.  t  her  appurtenances  of 

i  di>  •i.'Hnd  liis  hundreds  at 
>  -.i  in  .i  gokleii  river  of  good 
i  in  fl»*  worth  of  England, 
Imtmxliately  the 
in.  little  provincial  set: 
t.u  1 .  ecbes?”  for  by  that 
u>ioii  was  knows.  Every- 
Mi«*  iPxx  hes;  afraid  of  its 

•  ii- ,i  :•*  halls,  its  gns'ii  houses, 

vibhwaml  cnoi'h  houses 
••i  its  splendid  traditions, 

•  iiluni,  afraid  of  corn¬ 
er  owner — a  jsior  sickly 
.  *  but  even  th'-n  such  a 
Pi*  tul de,  such  a  judge  of 
i  .  yv_,t ii  his  chok  e  vintages, 

■  n  deners  ami  cooks, 

:  K.-t ii.* well  ri.  ver  saw  before, 

i  to  see  again.  So  tbs 
an!  month  after  month, 
i  mt.d  by  tiogb'wUeX- 
>.ndi  nice,  which  did  in- 
ttn'Hi.'h  the  vast  damp 
'taint,  or  through  the 
•  -  ang  to  wilderness 
.idy  was  afraid  of 
Ui  1.  The  Beeches  will 

vi*r  There  came  a  little 
<  .iiiiamling  in  her 

>  mini*  a  tire.  She  aaked  to 
««.•*;( rum  room  to  room, 
upprm  ing  eye  how  glorious 
vl’  ii  u  ply  she  inquired  of 
>>■  «*ii  io  y  reason  why  the 
’  iox.pt  the  alleged  one  of  its 
n  .  ur  Ha*  assured  her 
\t  this  -b**  brok*  into 
ill*  n;.  Kettlewell  peo- 

•  U  rooms  for  danejngF 
•Ui.it  inireasea.  up  and 

.  •  h<*r  own  'Upper 

i  tp  Ia-vx-w  of  the  console 
‘Admirable,  ad- 
I  -ln.ll  take  this  bouse," 

-  !,*•  Ml  ls*r  foot  on  the 

went  from  mom  to 
it  mg  I  shall  take  th*t 
"  ,ir>*s*  mg  room."  "mort- 

•  s  •  v'  -ixiudoir,"  •servants’ 

*  .rds  of  asKignroent  oo  her 
>•  ats.ut,  owl  the  whole  rnanskm 


*°  •parole  uses  when  die  had 
*our  She  cams 
lnto  ***  dining  room,  and  the 

wt»*  of  awe,  had  folk. wed  her 

22? ?*  ^  be*nl  ^  bmwff.  “O, 

what  a  for  a  dance-  Then  he.  going 

aa‘1  returning, 

1  ***  ««P <7  floor 

tnwmefonna1  dance,  most  mystic  in  hi.  ey«. 
“^Jw»ng  with  arwtocratic  grace  to  nme 
tovirfbie  The  young  man  recallad 

“*^rn  Imp.  at  the  ertisrm,  ball,  and  won- 

the  little  Uiiy  pulled  up  aU  of  a  imki^a.  with 
^  her  silks,  and  repeated  for  the 
nftieth  time,  “I  shall  take  this  house  ' 

“Mm.  Barf  am  Temple."  was  her  reply 
when  the  agent  asked  her  name.  She  ,U- 
hveredit  with  ‘  deckled  emphasis,  as  if  the 
sy  Hal  lies  might  be  potwiensl ;  ami  forthwith 
■he  gave  orders  for  many  things  to  done  to 
the  houM-  and  grounds,  saying  that  she  would 
come  in  next  month.  You  nu*  U*  sure  we 
were  all  alive  with  curiosity  to  know  every 
thing  _  about  Mr*.  BarUra  Temple.  Khe 
tumcl  put  to  be  a  wido# — a  widow  for  the 
■pcond  time,  we  beard— and  with  three 
daughters.  Khe  hail  first  married  an  old  man 
of  vast  wealth,  who  died  when  she  was  two* 
ami-twenty,  leaving  her  with  no  children  ami 
a  great  fortune  settled  on  her.  Next,  to 
avenge  herself  for  the  privations  of  her  first 
marriage,  she  allied  herself  to  a  young  ensign 
tw«*y-flve,  handsome  and  pennik^a. 
With  him  she  lived  happily  for  seven  years, 
during  which  time  she  gave  l*irth  to  three 
daughters.  Then  the  young  ofli<*er  died:  and 
so.  having  got  a  fortune  by  th<*  flnst  husleuid 
and  a  family  by  the  set*oml.  Mrc.  Barbara 
Temple  was  now  making  ready  to  k*ad  the 
remainder  of  her  life  according  to  her  own 
heart  * 

The  family, rgme  into  residence  on  the  ast 
Frnlay  in  April,  IKiW.  Nothing  was  seen  of 
them,  you  may  gue^,  on  Saturday,  and 
everyliody  was  on  tipt<w*  exjsx-tation  for 
their  entry  into  the  parish  church  on  Sunday 
morning.  Thither  they  caine.  reguUrly 
enough*,  like  g'swl  ^worshipers,  having,  by  the 
way ,  spoiled  the  worship  of  everybody  be¬ 
side.  First  comes  my  little  dame,  natty  and 
brisk,  and  with  something  in  her  movement* 
that  almost  made  you  fancy  she  must  bo  a 
puppet  animated  by  enchantment.  Silks, 
feathers  of  the  remit  sort,  a  fan— the  weather 
lieing  hot — ami  her  frame  braced  up  into 
such  ereetness,  that  each  of  her  inches  was 
worth  two;  so  Mrs.  Rarliara  Temple  walked 
into  church.  There  was  spirit  in  the  eye 
which  went  round  the  building,  not  with  un- 
p leasing  boldnt.xs,  but  with  most  unmistaka¬ 
ble  courage.  There  was  a  vigor  in  her  step 
which  told  of  a  go** l  constitution,  and  she 
held  her  fan  in  a  way  that  signified  temper. 
Indeed,  when  the  pew-ojiener  blundered  over 
the  latch  of  the  door,  and  kept  her  waiting  in  ‘ 
the  aisle,  she  dealt  one  glance  at  the  woman 
—one  only — but  what  a  rebuke  was  in  it!  At 
sight  of  the  flash,  old  Kparkins,  the  doctor, 
who  had  been  Watching  the  mew-comer 
rather  obtrusively,  was  sti-uck  witfi  fear  that 
he  might  catch  the  next;  and  he  dropped  into 
Ills  prayer  book  like  a  bird  shpt  in  mid  air, 
trying  to  look  as  if  he  had  secy  nothing  since 
service  began. 

Three  daughters  came  behind.  Tho  first 
impression  they  gave  as  was  of  a  profusion 
of  rich  dress,  chosen  and  worn  with  taste 
which  was  simply  faultless.  The  next  im¬ 
pression  was  of  tallness  of  figure,  the  more 
conspicuous  for  the  tiny  ilanic  who  led  the 
way.  The  third  impression  was  of  lieauty, 
set  out  in  style  and  fashion  such  as  our  little 
town  could  not  rival;  aud  we  did  not  think 
ourselves  provincial  in  any  but  the  geograph¬ 
ical  sense.  After  this,  we  had  time  to 
judge  ami  praise  the  beauties  girl  by  girL 

Girl  the  first,  walked  with  a  mincing  step, 
ami  a  toss  of  her  head  which,  though  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  good  breeding,  was 
noticeable  and  significant.  Clever  she  looked, 
too,  anti  her  eyes  were  clear  gray,  eyes  that 
could  search  you— and  did  search  you — read¬ 
ing  your  face  with  great  rapidity  and  appre¬ 
hension.  She  was  the  most  striking  figure  of 
the  three,  being  very  tall,  and  with  splendid 
shoulders.  Her  face,  it  is  true,  would  not 
bear  much  looking  into;  and  had  you  taken  it 
feature  by  feature,  as  the  children  were 
taught  to  break  the  fagot  in  the  fable,  you 
might  have  prove  1 '  it  a  jioor  face  enough. 
But  takeu  iu  its  wholeness,  ami  set  upon  that 
superb  bust,  it  was  a  fare  which  I  should  not 
have  recommended  a  youug  fellow  to  gaze  at 
too  long  unless  he  ni.niit  matrimony.  And 
then  her  dres* — her  dress!  O,  never  tell  me 
that  a  woman  cannot  double — treble — her 
looks  if  she  has  money  iu  her  pocket  and  taste 
in  her  eye! 

But  the  next  was  prettier;  indeed,  pretty 
was  not  the  word  appropriate  to  a  woman 
who  was  unquestionably  handsome, who  knew 
her  lieaut  v  and  was  proud  of  it.  The  second 
Mbs  Temple  hail  a  nose  of  most  exquisite 
dhaj**,  large  melting  eyes  ot  gray,  ready  to 
turn  blue,  and  she  had  a  lovely  mouth,  per- 
hajis  w  ith  a  little  too  much  of  the  chisel  about 
it,  too  finely  finished,  wanting  hi  expression, 
and  with  a  slight  hint  of  disdain  carved  on  its 
fine  comers.  Beauty,  professed  beauty,  con¬ 
fessed  lieauty,  and  » lad  to  distraction;  so  she 
glided  into  her  pew,  and  we  Had  time  to  con¬ 
sider  girl  the  third. 

Girl  the  third!  Shall  I  ever  forget  her  face, 
then  in  the  fust  sweet  flush  of  youth !  Shall  I 
ever  forg.-t,  the  light  that  shone  in  those  deep 
serious  *fyes ! — the  thousand  possibilities  of 
tender  or  delicate  expression  that  seemed  to 
hover  around  that  mouth,  ready  to  alight  and 
unfold  themselves  whenever  summoned!  I 
bud  Gen  thinking  a  thousaikl  frivolous  aud 
misplaced  thoughts,  but  something  in 
this  fare  restored  me  by  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  of  recalls  to  the  mootj  of  a 
worshijier.  Never,  never,  outside  heaven, 
shun  1  see  such  a  fare  again.  It  was  like  the 
dn-am  of  a  painter,  and  he  a  paint*-#*  whose 
fan  *v  had  drunk  oL  some  celestial  st  ream  of 
feeling  and  idea,  unUl  he  had  caught  on  his 
canvas  a  face  which  had  in  it  all  that  could 
be  heavenly  ill  a  thing  of  earth,  and  all  that 
could  be  earthly  in  a  thiu g  of  heaven. 
Laugh  not  at  me,  neither  call  me  irreverent, 
if  I  say  that  one  could  have  fam  i«xl  her  some 
painted  Madonna  descending  fne»u  the  walla 
of  a  church,  .taking  human  form,  and  wear¬ 
ing  modem  vesture.  On  this^  girl  vesture 
gave  you  no  hint  of  fashion ;  her  counts* 
nance  tthi  realized  her  attire,  so  that  she 
might  have  been  wearing  an  angel  s  floating 
dnqiery  k. stead  of  the  last  Paris  fashion. 
But  I  vou  smile;  and  is  not  every  rare 
en.  ’tion  bound  to  hide  itself,  l«*st,  lieing  seen, 
it  should  I*  ridiculed  for  eccentricity! 

Those  eyes  could  shine  with  earthly  or 
beaveuly  love.  In  each  Case  it  would  lie  love 
deep,  pure,  intense,  with  not  a  thought  of 
*v,|  on  its  white  and  living  f^*  That 
mouth  *v>uld  kiss  an  .laughter,  or  mistress,  or 
mother,  and  whi'h  kiss  would  1*  sweetest 
who  ixiuld  foretell  from  one  who  mx-pi  ‘  ♦  »»> 
perform  every  womanly  duty  in  the  most 
womanly  way!  In  her  look  there  was  mm* 
thing  n«  itls*r  of  age  nor  youth,  but  of  what  I 
should  try  to  descrilio  as  fullness;  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  the  nature  when  th**  early  anil  the 
bier  sentiment*  meet,  in  equal  strength,  the 
simplicity  of  youth,  the  gravness  of  serious 
life  Sir*  was  fair,  and  her  hair  light  Irownj 
ami  T  saw  a  trare  of  a  little  foot  a*  he  turned 
into  her  ja  w.  But  when  she  knelt  mid  cov¬ 
ered  her  fare.  I  did  the  same  quite  unixne 
wiou  Jv.  It  wined  right  alter  the  vision  of 
_ 

GH AFTER  III. 

THE  IOBTBAIT  OF  A  I.AIlV. 

Tliat  wrek  everybody  calb*  1  iqm  i  the  Tem¬ 
ples.  The  universal  impression  was  favor¬ 
able.  and  we  ali  rejoiced  over  so  viva- ion*  an 
addition  to  our  society,  and  nireu  ly  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  flying  from  Ii  »  to  Im  among  the 
huiies:  “Whom  will  the  M»«  Temple 

marry  T  That  on  the  groun  I  of  ^g-ial  posi¬ 
tion  «ml  education  the  new  com  rs  would 
Atand  high  amongst  us  was  not  i.oubteil  for  i 
moment,  while  thei  easy  fo.tun  *  was  pm* 
claimed  by  their  dr  *4.  the  furmtur  >  of  their 
house  and  their  manner  of  life  generally. 

I  huh  successive  vid’or  had  son,  thing  new  to 
tell.  One  remark  1  how  tinuly  tne  lunutor* 
a„,l  ornaments  w.  re  fan  iel.  Another 
ntarke‘1  the  gl":  i  -  o.‘  thu  harp  and  the  ,>ia«x 
•  The  picture*  are  lovely,”  said  a  third;  not  a 
pooroni*  on  •  w**itU!"  And  car;»*ts.  and  oil- 
doths  and  t  ,ei  Olorm-g  of  the  walls  cam  m  for 
coiiuueudat  ion  iu  du  •  cours  •  All  «>'  us  were 
delight***!  with  tlu*  ively  renveraation  of  the 
rirte.  ami  we  marvelci  unanimously  at  Mrs. 
Tamplc  s  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and 


Uw  brahma*  with  which'  A*  ottered  it.  Nor 
'NW  at  tbae  praises  nmlw -tv«1  The 
drawing  room  at  tike  Tnnpfca  «w  ■  charm¬ 
ing  cjotna  to  moat  ot  those  around  Pam 
cuhirmU'io,  hvelineui,  whatever  m  cbotemt  in 
HH  -ial  intenxAirae.  wen«td  to  pervadetbe  \ery 
air  and  you  felt  u  you  entered  the  room  »*«f 
yon  bail  pawl  into  a  region  where  refit¬ 
ment  reignwi  supreme  The  Tempi**  were, 
somehow,  above  us  all  We  feit  it,  and  with 
increasing  diAdemw.  aa  wu  mluni  our  in- 
Griority  wa»  the  question  asked.  -Whom 
will  the  Mama  Temple  marry  C 


MB*.  BAKBARA  TEMI'I.E. 

But  old  Bparking.  who  was  our  shrewdest 
head  by  a  long  way.  hearing  this  question 
asked  at  Mi.«  Whiffin’*  house  one  Hftenxxift, 
remarks  I .  with  a  cumii  al  face  to  fix  our  at¬ 
tention.  that  we  bad  not  disposed  of  the 
mother  yet  Surprising  that  so  natural  a 
thought  hail  not  suggested  itself  before!  Mm. 
Temple,  as  we  understood,  had  been  married 
very  «*arly,  and  our  most  competent  female 
criti.-s  declared  that  she  coukl  not  be  more 
than  forty-five,  or,  rather,  I  should  say.  they 
put  it  that  she  coukl  not  be  less.  We  had 
several  widows  and  spinsters  of  ripe  years, 
and  these  agreed  that  forty-five  was  still  a 
marrying  age;  indeed,  some  of  the  ladM  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  the  best  time  ofr'all — 
an  opinion  in  which  Sjiarking  |  con¬ 
curred  with  much  vehemence  and  solem¬ 
nity,  only  the  okl  fellow  was  caught 
winking  slyly  at  a  confidential '  friend 
iinme4liately  after,  which  aroused  some  sus¬ 
picion.  That  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple  might  bel 
married  before  any  of  her  daughters,  that 
■he  was  yet  an  attractive  and  marrying; 
woman,  we  all  admitted.  *  There  was  that  in 
her  manner  with  men  which  tokl  that  she  had 
not  vet  abandoned  either  the  hope  or  the 
methods  of  conquest ;  and  it  was  plain  to  us 
all  that  less  likely  women  are  married  every 
day  of  tb«*  year.  Besides,  the  fortune  was 
riei*s — absolutely — as  we  hail  discovered  on 
undoubted  testimony;  and  since  the  fortune 
could  not  lie  less  than  three  thousand  a  year, 
we  began  to  see  tliat  for  the  present/  it  was 
Mrs.  Temple,  not  her  daughters,  who  was 
iikely  to  be  the  prize  in  our  next  matrimonial 
rm-e.  So,  having  settled  this  in  our  minds 
we  proceeded  like  rational  b  ings  to  choose  a 
husl>and  for  the  animated  widow;  and  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  opinion,  we  cam*  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  rector,  the  Rev.  An¬ 
thony  Brent,  would  be  the  happy  man.  We 
were  not  altogether  wrong  in  this  conjecture, 
as  my  story  shall  disclose.  But  Mr.  Brent 
dties  not  emerge  on  our  historic  page  at 
present  — 

Let  me  tell  you  here  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  I  have  never  met  a  woman  who 
coukl  match  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple.  .Cleverer 
women,  handsomer  women,  wittier  women  I 
have  met  in  s«*ores;  but  the  secret  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Temple  was  her  utter  and  hearty 
love  of  this  present  world.  Of  this  present 
world  she  was,  I  believe,  the  sincerest  and 
most  unquestioning  worshiper  that  ever  lived. 
She  put  no  strain  upon  herself  to  become  what 
she  was;  she  quenched  no  aspiration  and  re¬ 
pressed  no  misgiving.  Worldliness  was  the 
simple  honest  expression  of  her  natural  dis¬ 
position  and  her  judgment  on  affairs;  Never 
religious  devotee  was  so  completely  inclosed 
in  a  creed  as  sha  For,  indeed,  it.  w&e  u  oroo.1, 
and  a  life,  too,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple 
loved  the  world  just  as  a  flower  loves  sunlight; 
she  obeyed  a  law  of  her  own  nature.  But  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  she  obeyed  it;  her 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  -satisfy  every  want ;  the  absence  of 
suspicion  that  there  could  be  any  higher 
motive  in  life,  or,  indeed,  any  other  motive 
at  all,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  with 
which  she  followed  out  her  convictions, 
made  her  of  necessity  a  vigorous  and  original 
character.  All  that  makes  what  such  people 
call  “the  world”  she  longed  for  and  prized. 
Accomplishments,  money,  taste,  health,  the 
good  opinion  of  society,  these,  anil  a  thous¬ 
and  kindred  matters,  she  regarded  as  sever¬ 
ally  constituents  of  happiness,  to  be  sought 
with  the  utmost  solicitude  every  hour  of  the 
day.  She  was  grateful  to  the  world  for 
living  what  it  was  to  her — an  ever-running 
fountain  of  desire  or  pleasure. 

Have  I  sufficiently  sketched  her  figure? 
Will  a  few  strokes  more  make  her  a  clearer 
image  in  your  mind's  eye?  She  was  short,  as 
I  have  said,  trimly  built,  (lerhaps  a  trifle  too 
stout,  but  that  might  be  disputed.  Her  nose 
was  rather  large,  but  finely  cut,  like  her  sec¬ 
ond  daughter's,  and  she  dressed  her  brown 
hair  in  short  ringlets,  which  well  suited  the 
style  of  her  face.  Her  color  was  good  and 
high  enough  to  make  people  ask  questions, 
and  her  eyebrows  were  not  free  from  sus¬ 
picious  traces  of  Mi&king  up.  Her  dress  was 
always  rich  and  admirably  suited  to  her 
figure  and  years ;  for  she  was  careful  to  look 
full  forty-five.  She  avoided  all  absurd  affec¬ 
tation  of  youth,  and  qlthough  a  kind  of 
sprightly  dancing  step,  which  she  ofterf  fell 
into,  might  have  seemed  rather  a  fault  in  thii 
direction,  most  of  us  considered  this  gait  noth¬ 
ing  but  sui-plus  vitality  acting  on  a  frame  ao 
li  ;ht  and  plump  that  it  seemed  made  to  skip, 
:«.*i  d  Ilk.*  a  ball. 


CHAPl’ER  IV. 

FIFTY  AND  FORTY- FIVE. 

Our  little  town  of  Kettlewell  had  lnhab* 
Bant*  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  and 
three  churches;  but  of  these  latter,  two  were 
what  at  that  date  were  called  district 
churches,  and  the  great  ancient  parish  church 
was  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  the  town, 
lake  many  another  such  noble  structure,  it 
was  but  poorly  endowed,  and  the  rewards 
which  it  offered  to  its  minister  were  chiefly 
the  contemplation  of  venerable  architecture, 
and  a  so  ial  jiosition  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  The  saying  id  ways  was  that  none  but 
a  man  of  fortune  could  be  rector  of  Kettle- 
well  Consequently,  at  each  vacancy  the 
bishop  was  in  a  difficulty.  Rich  men  he  could 
find,  uble  men  lie  coukl  find;  but  to^find  one 
rich  anti  aide,  Uk>,  was  not  so  easy,  and  at  the 
last  appointment,  being  unable  to  meet  with 
a  clergyman  thus  doubly  qualified  he  had 
chosen  a  wealthy  parson  of  rather  meager 
abtfities,  who  was  now  our  spiritual 
chief.  The  Rev.  Anthony  Brent  was  a 
<*h<*erful  man,  mnlersized,  with  a  merry  nose 
of  ruby,  and  a  countenance  denoting  neither 
deep  leurning  nor  that  isolation  of  character 
which  is  natural  in  men  who  live  above  the 
world.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brent  did  not  live,  nOr 
affect  to  live,  one  inch  above  the  level  of 
minmonplac  *  cheerful  life.  He  told  us  from 
his  pulpit  that  human  things  are  frail  and 
nothing  worth,  and  that  man  is  full  of  misery ; 
but  having  folded  up  his  sermon,  he  seemed 
to  have  folded  up  his  theology  too,  for  when 
you  met  him  on  week  days  he  was  full  of 
comfort  and  good  cheer.  Perhaps  we  are 
fastidious  jieople ;  perhaps  we  are  ignorant; 
certain  it  is  tliat  we  never  could  quite  satisfy 
ourselves  that  Mr.  Brent  was  altogether  a 
gentleman.  His  manners  were  no  better  than 
a  blithe  lissom  creature  such  as  he  might  have 
picked  up  in  ten  years  between  twentv-flve 
and  thirty-five.  He  hail  a  way  of  alluding  to 
“my  gardener"  anil  “my  banker”  which 
seemed  to  show,  so  Sparking  said — Mr.  Brent 
employed  th  ■  rival,  practitioner — that  some 
time  in  his  life  he  hail  iwfther  bank  nor 
garden.  It  is  very  pussies  that  had  he 
not  been  so  good  natured,  bis  vul¬ 
garity  might  have  been  obvious,  which  it 
never  was;  for,  indeed,  wj  could  not  be  quite 
sure  that  be  was  vulgar  at  all.  Another  thing 
puzzled  us;  where  had  his  fortune  come  from? 
He  was  very  wealthy  and  a  widower,  and  our 
idea  was  that  Mrs.  Brent  had  brought  the 
money.  This,  too,  was  guess,  and  nothing 
but  guess.  Such,  then,  was  our  rector;  a 
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and  event*  went  rapidly  to  few  that  OUT 
forecast  wa*  not  mexart.  Mr.  Breat  * 
about  fifty;  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple  waa  t 
known  to  be  about  forty -flew;  eo  that  on  the 
score  of  age  there  waa  nothing  against  the 
match ;  and  a*  to  inrlinattoa,  the  rector  awn 
made  it  evident  that  there  wmm  no  obetarle  on 
his  side  Everybody  remarked  that  be  took 
the  Temple*  up  with  remarkable  warmth 
He  gave  dainty  little  lunches  and  mug  little 
dinners  for  them ;  ami  he  wae  forever  calling 
in  his  carriage  to  take  one  or  other  of  the 
girb  a  drive,  the  little  mother  attending 
chaperon.  At  first  we  were  in  doubt  aa  to 
which  he  was  pursuing — mother  or  daughters ; 
and  we  even  thought  that  grave  Sophia,  with 
her  heavenly  face,  had  attracted  him;  but 
we  forgot  that  he  waa  a  man.  of  aotne 
common  sense.  Mrs  Temple  was  his  choice; 
her  vivacity,  her  polish,  bar  knowledge  of  the 
world,  her  untiring  energy,  were  all  after  hie 
own  heart.  He  soon  begaa  to  drop  hinta,  aa 
men  do  who  have  matrimony  In  their  beads. 
“Mrs.  Temple  was  a  remarkably  fine  woman.” 
“Forty-five  was  the  exact  age  that  the  wife  of 
a  man  of  fifty  should  be — the  exact  age.” 
“Mrs.  Temple  did  not  look  forty-lire”  (he  ad¬ 
mitted  that),  “but”— and  he  would  drop  hia 
voice— “he  knew  she  was  every  day  of  it" 
The  intimation  was  that  he  had  either  seen 
the  register  of  her  baptism  or  she  had  told 
him  the  fact  direct,  and  he  declared  over  and 
over  again,  with  amusing  earnestness  and  pub¬ 
licity,  that  forty -five  was  the  age  he  approved 
of ;  that  for  a  hian  of  his  standing  one  year 
younger  would  be  one  year  too  young,  and 
one  year  older"  one  year  too  old.  Of  course, 
so  far  he  had  not  said  that  he  hoped  or  wished 
to  marry  Mrs.  Temple,  but  the  drift  of  his 
conversation  and  conduct  was  unmistakable. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  evident  that  the 
lively  widow  did  not  dislike  attentions  which 
had  now  liecome  so  marked  that  even  those 
saw  them  w  ho  could  see  nothing.  Khe  ex¬ 
change*  1  compliments  freely  with  the  rector, 
invited  him  to  her  house,  praised  his  ser¬ 
mons,  and  she  was  actually  found  one  even¬ 
ing  at  a  missionary  meeting  over  which  he 
presided.  She  listened  to  his  speech  with  the 
utmost  attention,  sitting  erect,  and  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  although  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say  whether  she  knew  or 
cared  less  about  the  subject  She  could  not 
have  told  in  which  continent  the  district 
6poken  of  lay,  nor  whether  the  people 
were  white,  brown  or  black;  but 
she  listened  as  attentively  as  if  she 
had  been  hearing  of  dear  relations  in  a 
far-off  land.  In  short,  with  garden  parties 
and  lunches  and  dinners  and  drives,  things 
went  so  far  that  we  all  considered  the  matter 
settled ;  and  when  we  heard  that  no  proposals 
had  yet  been  made,  we  all  agreed  that  there 
must  be  a  tacit  engagement,  which,  for  some 
private  reasons,  was  not  just  yet  to  be  avowed. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  regarded  Mrs. 
Temple  and  Mr.  Brent  as  affianced ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  approved  of  our  rector’s  choice. 
Certainly  we  should  have  liked  a  lady  more 
interested  in  religious  affairs;  but  then,  we 
argued,  it  was  much  better  than  if  he  had 
married  a  young  woman.  So,  balancing 
matters,  we  accepted  the  event  with  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  rector  was  in  ecstasies.  He  was  in  his 
element,  dancing  attendance  on  these  four 
brilliant  women ;  and  really  a  careless  ob¬ 
server  might  have  been  puzzled  to  tell  which 
of  the  four  he  was  pursuing.  In  the  most 
polished  of  bats,  the  newest  of  suits,  the  most 
faultless  lavender  gloves,  and  looking  all 
over  a  comfortable  ecclesiastic,  he  would  flit 
around  them,  glowing  and  beaming  with 
aatisfactlon.  Tl»e  girls,  for  their  part,  ac¬ 
cepted  hisFcivilities  with  charming  freedom; 
and  their  mother — shrewd  woman — never 
manifested  the  smallest  jealousy.  In  this, 
beside  proving  her  own  good  sense,  she  paid 
he;-  admirer  a  compliment  which  he  fully  do- 
served ;  for  he  looked  upon  the  three  girls  as 
daughtei-s  already,  and  was  fond  of  them  in 
the  most  parental  fashion. 

“Ah,  Mrs.  Temple,”  he  said  one  day,  when 
he  was  getting  hot,  as  the  children  say  in 
their  hide-and-seek  game,  “I  have  but  one 
child — a  son,  a  dear  good  fellow,  away  in 
Australia.  I  always  longed  for  daughters.” 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple  turned 
full  upon  him  one  of  her  keen  looks,  which 
■aid:  “I  understand,”  but  a  good  humored 
look  all  the  time;  and  then  she  broke  into  a 
little  bland  laugh  and  made  herself  more 
comfortable  in  her  seat,  for  they  were  driv¬ 
ing.  The  rector  was  just  going  to  propose 
then  and  there ;  but  it  happened  that  the  car¬ 
riage,  speeding  down  the  dusty  road,  met  tk« 
curate,  who  was  foeting  it  home  from  boom 
remote  part  of  the  parish,  where  he  had  been 
visiting  a  sick  "old  woman.  He  signaled  tka 
carriage  to  stop  and  addressed  the  rector : 

“Old  SiK-arman  is  dying,”  he  said. 

“Poor  Hannah  Spearman  I”  the  rector  re¬ 
plied.  shaking  his  head.  “I  have  known  her 
many  years.  Poor  Hannah  Spearman  I” 
“Pollv,”  the  curate  remarked— “Polly 
Spearman.  ” 

“Of  course,  it  is  Polly,”  the  rector  rejoined. 
“In  visiting  about  a  parish  like  mine”— he 
tunic  1  to  Mrs.  Temple — “one’s  head  gets  so 
full  of  Pollies  and  Sallies  and  Billies  that  one 
is  apt  to  take  the  name  that  comes  first.  I 
am  sorry  for  poor  Han — Polly.  But  what 
can  you  do  in  a  case  of  natural  decay?” 

“  It  is  not  natural  decay,”  the  curate 
answered,  with  a  waggish  dryness  in  his 
manner.  “She  fell  down  stairs.” 

“To  be  sure  she  fell  down  stairs!”  little  Mr. 
Brent  cried,  reproving  his  faulty  memory  by 
a  gesture  of  his  gloved  hand.  “How  came  I 
toctxifound  the  two — complaints f” 

“Perhaps  liecause  you  are  suffering  from  ■ 
third,”  reto  rted  the  curate.  He  loved  a  joke 
and  had  before  this  broken  a  jest  on  his  own 
bishop.  And  our  rector  was  a  tempting  ob¬ 
ject,  being  not  apt  to  take  offense,  and  not 
one  to  inspire  great  respect  or  fear. 

The  carriage  drove  on ;  but  for  ones  little 
Mr.  Brent  was  downright  angry. 

“Rather  an  impertinent  speech,"  he  said, 
glancing  diffidently  at  Mrs.  Temple. 

“Impertinent!”  cried  easy-humored  Mrs. 
Temple.  “Nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“DJfiligan  has  no  sense  of  propriety.” 

Bhy  gave  a  little  laugh. 

“f  like  Mr.  Milligan.” 

At  this  Mr.  Brent  took  heart,  changed  his 
view  of  the  matter,  reddened  with  pleasure, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  laughter,  whir h  lasted 
until  the  tears  were  chasing  each  other  down 
his  rosy  cheeks.  But  somehow  the  proposal 
was  not  made  that  day. 


Predisposing  Causes  of  Pneumonia. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  attacks  the  poor  oftener  than  the 
rich,  the  private  oftener  than  the  officer, 
the  sailor  on  shore  oftener  than  on  ship, 
the  soldier  oftener  than  the  civilian  at 
the  same  post.  It  is  unknown  in  the 
polar  regions  and  common  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  increasing  in  a  direct  ratio 
from  the  poles'to  the  equator.  Elevation 
above  the  sea  predisposes  to  it;  north 
and  east  winds  favor  its  development: 
rainy  seasons  or  damp  and  marshy  dis¬ 
tricts  do  not  seem  to  influence  it.  Peri¬ 
ods  of  steady  and  extreme  cold  have 
little  effect  upon  the  old,  but  sudden 
changes  are  very  disastrous.  ’ 

The  first  predisposing  cause  is  age,  the 
disease  being  most  common  in  early 
childhood,  from  20  ta.iO,  and  after  60. 
The  proportion  of  male  to  female  vic¬ 
tims  is  as  three  to  one.  Any  general 
condition  of  the  lxxiy  which  debilitates 
is  a  predisposing  cause.  The  complica¬ 
tions  which  render  die  disease  so  dan¬ 
gerous  are  those  which  diminish  the 
nerve  supply  or  w  eaken  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart.  Bad  sewerage  and 
miasmatic  influence  are  potent  causes  of 
tKa  disease.” — Professor  A.  L.  loom  is. 


NEW-FOUND  MEN  IN  GREENLAND. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  an  exhilutiufi  was 
opened  ip  Copenhagen,  showing  th# 
drew,  hunting  and  tubing  implement* 
and  other  rud*  arts  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  poupb-  It  is  com  (Wised  of  th# 
collections  of  l 'apt.  Holm.  who.  with  hi# 
three  while  comrade*,  returned  to  Den¬ 
mark  latela.-t  full  after  a  sojourn  of  two 
years  in  Rail  (riven land. 

This  coast  u  very  difficult  of  access  ad 
account  uf  the  great  icy  fields  that  an! 
usually  parked  against  it.  Oraah  suc¬ 
ceeded  fifty -six  y-aYs  ago  in  following  if 
north,  in  spit**  of  great  hardship,  from 
Cape  Fa  raw  ell  t*i  (ti  degree*^.  15  minute# 
north  latilnde.  The  German  north  pole 
exi  —  tilioa.  sixteen  years  ago,  reached 
the  coast  Mill  farther  north,  and  mapped 
the  rugKctl  shore*  line  for  over  600  miles 
north  of  latitude  70  degree*.  Nordenski 
jold  threw  years  ago  touch'd  the  east 
coast  at  two  points  south  of  the  seven-* 
tieth  parallel,  but  his  visit  was  too  brief 
to  add  many  facts  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  countay.  It  remained  for  Holm  to 
•extend  the|  explored  coast  regions  from 
Graah’s  furthest  north  almost  to  the) 
point  whose  the  German  discoveries  be¬ 
gin,  and  to  spend  one  winter  among  petn 
pie  whose  plmost  complete  isolation  from 
the  world  and  their  unique  and  prim¬ 
itive  customs  make  them  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  of  study. 

Oapt.  Holm  discovered  that  the  inhab¬ 
ited  portion  of  East  Greenland  is  divided 
by  a  long,  .  desolate  stretch  of  coast  intot 
two  sections.  This  desert  region  marks 
the  northern  limit  of  Graali's  journey, 
and  it  is  almost  impassable  either  by 
land  or  water.  This  accounts  for  the* 
fact  that  the  people  who  live  north  of  it 
are  almost  completely  cut  off  from  the 
world.  A  few  adventuresome  travelers 
among  them  have  made  the  dangerous: 
boat  journry  to  southern  waters  within, 
the  past  fise  years.  It  takes  them  two 
or  three  years  to  reach  the  Danish  set¬ 
tlements  nFar  Cape  Farewell  and  to  re¬ 
turn  homto  Holm  went  north  with  a 
few*  of  theae  travelers,  only  one  of  whom, 
however,  (fould  consent"  to  accompany 
him  in  August,  past  the  uninhabitable^ 
space  whose  southern  edge  they  had 
reached.  The  others  preferred  to  wait, 
until  the  (following  season  before  they 
essayed  the  last  hazardous  stage  of 
their  journpy.  The  natives  living  south 
of  this  desert  space  annually  send  trad¬ 
ing  partie*  to  the  Danish  settlements. 

North  of  the  barrier  Holm  found  a  far 
more  pleasant  country  than  the  inhab¬ 
ited  districts  south  of  it.  The  southern 
natives  liaFe  four  settlements,  and  num- 
l>er,  all  told,  about  250  souls,  while  the 
northern  natives  have  two  settlements, 
with  about  450  inhabitants.  Here  Holm 
spent  the  winter  of  1S84-85,  among  na¬ 
tives  who  had  never  before  seen  a  white 
man.  Their  stone  huts  were  grouped 
along  the  ■lores  of  the  great  fiord  Ang- 
magsalik,  fato  which,  in  summer,  seven 
streams  of  water  flow.  These  little  riv¬ 
ers  are  rioh  in  salmon,  and  the  natives 
live  on  fish,  white  bears,  and  walrus. 

Walled  is  here  by  formidable  glaciers 
and  ice  fields,  utterly  ignorant  for  cent¬ 
uries  of  thfl  outer  world,  these  poor  creat¬ 
ures  have  nevertheless  benefited  by  some 
of  the  resources  of  civilization.  Holm 

as  astoniihed  to  find  that,  although 
they  had  never  seen  a  tree,  their  lance 
shafts  were  made  of  wood  and  their 
arrow  heads  of  hoop  iron.  He  learned 
that  now  and  then  some  fragments  of  a 
shipwreck  or  an  ironTbound  box  or  cask 
were  cast  upon  their  shores,  and  these 
boons,  coming  to  them  from  they  know 
not  where,  have  greatly  aided  them  in 
the  struggle  for  existence. 

Holm’s  West  Greenland  interpreter 
was  of  little  service.  Like  Graah,  these 
later  explorers  had  great  difficulty  at 
first  in  communicating  with  the  east 
coast  natives.  They  differ  from  the  west 
coast  Esquimaux  not  only  in  speech  but 
in  physique.  They  are  tall  and  rather 
slender,  with  long,  oval,  and  often  at¬ 
tractive  features,  presenting  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  squat  stature  and  round,  ex- 
pressionlea*‘faces  of  the  typical  Esqui¬ 
maux.  Holm  says  also  that  they  are 
neater  in  their  habits  than  the  west  coast 
natives,  and  that  their  skin  garments  are 
often  ornamented  with  pretty  embroid¬ 
eries.  Their  huts,  weapons,  and  house¬ 
hold  implements  are  strikingly  similar 
to  those  of  the  west  coast  natives  at  the 
time  when  the  Norwegian  missionary 
Egede  preached  the  gospel  in  Greenland 
150  years  ago.  The  few  West  Green¬ 
landers  who  accompanied  Holm  were  at 
first  in  greut  fear  of  their  pagan  breth¬ 
ren,  and  believed  that  three  men,  who 
later  proved  to  be  among  the  best  friends 
of  the  expedition,  were  plotting  to  mur¬ 
der  the  party. 

One  large  hut  on  the  AngmagsaJik 
fiord  contained  fifty  natives.  Near  this 
large  household  Holm’s  party  spent  the 
winter.  They  were  hospitably  received, 
and  were  the  objects  of  great  attention 
and  curiosity.  From  all  the  hamlets  up 
and  down  the  fiord,  and  from  Serrpiligak 
still  further  north,  the  natives  flocked  to 
see  the  wonderful  strangers.  As  soon  as 
Holm  could  converse  with  them  he 
found  that  their  simplicity  and  socia¬ 
bility  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  ethno¬ 
logical  labors.  The  mass  of  information 
he  obtained  about  their  language,  their 
legends,  thoir  usages,  and  religious  ideas 
will  soon  be  published  in  detail. — New 
York  Sun. 

The  Railway  Bridges  of  the  World. 

The  largtst  railway  bridge  in  the  world 
is  not  that  opposite  Montreal,  but  the 
Ponte  Maggiore  at  Venice,  crossing  the 
lagoons  in  814  spans  of  a  total  length  of 
3,580  metem.  Great  Britain,  however, 
can  claim  the  two  next  largest,  the  Tay 
bridge  and  the  St.  Lawrence  viaduct, 
and  our  country  the  fourth,  the  Ohio 
valley  bridge  at  Parkersburg.  St.  Louis 
and  Brooklyn  come  eighth  andninth;  but 
the  most  expensive  structure  of  that  sort 
in  the  world  is  said  to  be  the  iron  bridge 
at  Pongabuda,  East  India,  resting  on 
piers  that  had  to  be  erected  on  the  yield¬ 
ing  soil  of  fln  almost  bottomless  swamp. 
— Dr.  Oswald. 


Mr.  Roil! leJu'e,  the  publisher,  states 
that  the  cheap  novels  of  the  late  I  -ord  Lyt- 
ton  reach  A  much  higher  sale  than  thee# 
of  any  other  author.  In  one  year  80,000 
copies  of  the  sixpenny  editions  of  Lord 
Lytton  were  sold.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
came  next  with  62,000,  and  Capt.  Maf- 
ryat  followed  with  60,000,  while  the  tales 
of  Dickens,  published  at  sixpence, reached 
48,000.  The  other  well-known  authors 
much  below  these  figures.— London 


are  mac 
Letter. 


What  Is  Said  of  the  Nettle. 

A  Belgian  botanist  has  published  a 
treatise,  250  pages  long,  on  the  stinging 
nettle.  According  to  the  author  a  long 
life  would  be  needed  to  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  from  this  hum¬ 
ble  plant.  “Even  then,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  th#  next  generation,  with  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  observation  and  re¬ 
search  would  find  as  much  work  to  do.” 
The  chief  Interest  of  the  stinging  beetle 
to  botanical  students  is  in  its  microscopic 
anatomy,  —Foreign  Letter. 


IM  tnr  ti  ll  you,  my 
"ttupirshon  of  th#  m.'tmut*  will  do  for 
'wou.  It  will  thrill  you  ti>  your  vvfT  aouL 
It  will  make  your  hoart  boat  high  and 
your  brain  whirl  in  a  very  ina»*l*trotn  of 
eager  excitement;  it  will  burn  and  throb 
'  with  earn* **4  thought*,  uohle  idea*,  gun- 
*iou»  im|Hib«e  mightily  l«om  of  Die  great 
oocsMon.  of  the  lights,  the  muse, 
applauding  multitude,  tyittl  your 
being  quixeni  with  tiie  life  of  the  pent 
Dp  skxjUrtKV  tliat  is  struggling  to  escape. 

.  And  right  there  the  “ inspiration  of  the 
moment”  will  leave  y  >u.  Right  there 
the  thrilling  and  the  throbbing  aud  th# 
whirling  and  the  burning  and  the  quiv¬ 
ering  eloquence  .will  go  oil.  and  keep  go¬ 
ing  on,  hut  it  won't  come  <>ut.  You  will 
have  all  the  glowing  coloni  there,  and  if 
you  knew  Ih»w  to  lay  them  on  the  canvas 
you  could  paint  a  pi*  tun)  that  would 
live  in  men's  heart*  for  eefitunee.  Y’ou 
have  only  to  say  about  l.iKHt  won  Is,  and 
if  you  only  say  the  right  tines  and  say 
them  in  the  pnijter  onleit,  they  will  be 
graven  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  iqxin  the 
brain  and  soul  of  the  n:itiu|i.  You  have 
only  eight  notes  to  arrange,  and  tin*  song 
you  sing  will  linger  while  the  sun  shines 
and  the  flowers  bloom. 

But  in  all  this  orderly  arrangement  so 
essential  to  suc*eee  the  “Inspiration  of 
the  moment”  plays  little  or  no  part. 
When  the  “inspiration  of  the  moment" 
opens  your  valves,  all  your  pent  up  elo¬ 
quence  i*om«l  tumbling  out,  like  a  pied 
newspaper  form  falling  down  stairs.  The 
tyj**  are  all  there  from  [g.irret  to  side¬ 
walk,  but  nobody,  not  even  the  printer 
who  set  them  up  can  read  them.  The 
“inspiration  of  the  moment"  sometimes 
tells  you  how  to  sav  it,  but  only  once  in 
a  century  does  it  tell  you  w  hat  to  say. 
And  you  are  not  liable  to  ^ive  100  years, 
you  know.— Burdette. 

Training  Pig*,  anil  Monkeys. 

“Nearly  all  animals  may  |  lie’  taught  to 
perform  tricks,"  said  William  Conrad, 
the  clown  of  Bamum’s ;  circus  who 
trained  the  little  elephant  Tom  Thumb 
to  such  perfection.  “For  tjotne  time  this 
winter  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  a 
flock*  of  geese  to  do  many  curious  tilings 
of  even  a  more  surprising  character 
than  Blitz  ever  taught  his!  canary  birds 
to  do,  but  just  as  1  got  them  fairly 
broken  in  and  under  way,  they  fell  sick, 
and  nearly  all  died.  As  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  to  break  in  another  flock 
and  begin  over  again,  I  abandoned  the 
idea  of  the  geese  for  this  yciar  and  turned 
my  attention  to  breaking  sohie  other 
animals. 


I  am  now  putting  a  pig 


through  their  finishing  le&ions,  and  will 
have  them  both  ready  in  time  for  our 
opening,  provided  the  monk’  liv 
Monkeys  catch  cold  sc  easily  tliat 
generally  when  they  have  been  taught 
to  do  tricks,  they  quietly  ttrn  up  and  go 
where  all  consumptive  monkeys  go — to 
the.  taxidermist.  The  pig 
trained  to  perform  the  sail  e  tilings  pre¬ 
cisely  as  some  of  the  line-b  ;ed  horses  do 
in  the  rings,  called  a  “manege  act.”  The 
pig,  while  ridden  by  the 
kneel,  walk  on  its  kneei  >,  waltz,  leap 
over  hurdles  and  liars,  r  ?ar  up  on  its 
hind  legs,  go  through  a  s  jries  of  liigh 
stepping,  posing,  bowing 
in  fact,  tliat  is  done  by  a 
time  being  guided  by  h  s  rider,  the 
monkey. 

“Next  season  I  shall  no;  only  train  a 
flock  of  geese  but  a  larg  e  number  of 
sbeep  also,  and  if- 1  succee<  with  these  I 
shall  try  some  other  kind  i  of  animals, 
for  I  believe  with  patience  and  kindness 
any  kind  of  gentle  animal  md  bird,  and 
even  snakes,  may  be  taugl  t  to  perform 
tricks. — New  York  Sun  Interview 


The  Cost  of  a  golden 

A  golden  ashbox  is  a  raril 
finds  himself  interested  ii 
of  Meignan's  “From  Pari 
s  this  writer:  “I  will  reft 
ash  receptacle,  where  the  si 
salon  drop  the  ends  of  the  i 
according  to  the  Russian  ci 
meal,  composed  of  a  pu 
gold  worth  1,600  pounds 
lust  in  the  rough  state  in  * 
>een  found  in  the  mine, 
permitted,  in  an  excepti< 
Kousnietzof  to  retain 
nugget  in  his  house  on 
rarity  of  such  a  godsend, 
tor  of  this  treasure  did  not 
form  me  that  having 
ceptacle  for  thirty  years  he 
merely  the  1,600  pounds 
also  thq  interest— 2,400  pou®< 
and  that  consequently  this 
cost  him  4,000  pounds 
change. 


possess; 


and  monkey 


very  thing, 
horse,  all  the 


Ashbox. 

,  and  so  one 
this  bit  out 
to  Pekin." 
tothecigar- 
i^nokers  in  the 
r  cigarettes, 
item,  after  a 
re  nugget  of 
sterling,  and 
rliich  it  had 
’he  czar  has 
><^nal  case,  M. 
;ion  of  this 
ount  of  the 
The  proprie- 
'  omit  to  in¬ 
precious  re- 
had  lost  not 
sterling,  but 
ds  sterling — 
luxury  had 
■ling.“ — Ex¬ 


eter! 


BUY 

STOUTS'  FULTON  COAL. 

It  Is  tne  HARDEST  and  Beet  I  pre¬ 
pared!  LEHIGH  COAL  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

fob  sale  only  b  r 

CHAS.  MURRAY, 

Yard  foot  of  Fremont  Street, 

AT  CANAL. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 
Well  screened  and  delivered  in  good  order 
at  the  lowest  market  pi  ices. 


“  8KIN-8UCCIE88.’* 

Hon.  A.  A.  D*a—  »*-—--  »  »  ..~i  .it—  *v«nr 
Stock  Exchani 
write*  :  “  °* 

baffled  two  e  mine 

quickly  cured 


out  dlaeue*  extant* 1 
For  tho*e  interr¬ 
ed,  a  few  other  ref* 


wix,  D.  D.,  Nyaek. 
P_  Habcoubt,  D.D. 
Jersey  Citr  j  Junor 
Hrut,  Rahway,  N 
J  ;  A.  E.  Ballakd, 
D.D.,  Ocean  Grove. 
Price' be.  Trial  ““ 


THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 
Life  Insurance  Company, 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

AMZIDODD.  ... 


ANSETK  (Market  Value*) 
LIABILITIES  (4  par  rant  Rraervs 
RtTRPLUA  .... 
SURPLUS  (New  Tort  Standard) 


President. 


888.414,819 
«  887,07 
8.717.431 
MH.141 


The  Pauei  Co,  Office  122  Kessae  St,  Uw  Tort 


IF  YOU 


WANTTO 


KNOW 


..tut  Important  things  you  never  kjnew  or  thought 
of  about  the  human  body  and  Its  curious  organs. 
How  life  is  perpetuated, health  savedidisease  induced 
How  to  avoid  pit/alls  of  ignorance  ahd  indiscretion. 
How  to  apply  Home  Cure  to  all  forms  of  disease. 
Howto  cure  Croup.  Old  P.ye*.  Rupture.  Phimosis,  etc. 
Howtomate.be  happy  In  marriageA  have  prize  babies 

send  Tin  r  r  red.  *  —  * 

FOR  h  n  r  P  WHITE, 

O  L  R  lUuD  BLI  E  _  _____  _ _ 

Murray  HIM  Pub.  Co..  I‘>9E.  'IStbSt.,  ffi w  l  ork. 


Foi Irl**  Ahteleiely  Nes-FwtMtskls  After  Ao— fl  ysea 
IM  CASE  OF  LANE  th*  Potter  Is  OOimXCED  Of  VOAOXw  kMMti 
•fee  will  pay  tar;  oo.  If  prVerrfeL  a  Ihtt  a»  FoAsy  fetlti  fed  safe* IsL—l 


^  to  tho  — eG*<  SO  ywwet  ot  tho^rn  ■rwi^rya  ^ 

l.OHiM  pmtd  toiaodlesoty  mpm  ssmptstism  saA  sppevTal  of  proofe. 


Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  R.  DENNIS  &  CO, 

REMOVED  TO 

TH  Broad  St,  Newark,  H  J. 

Near  Mart#*  Street 

IBSUS  DRAFTS  OB  MONZY  ORDERS  FOB 

T*Tngin.ivi,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

And  ell  parts  of  thp  wotU. 

Lethsn  of  Credit  for  Travel#*!.  All  kind#  ai  foefefB  mmmmj  m- 
uhanged.  Trmna-Atlantte  sxprsae. 

PASSAGE  tickets, 

Cabin,  Intermediate  end  fleeing*  an 

OTTHARD,  WHITE  STAB,  DTMAN,  OUIOH,  AJI- 
GHOR.  NATIONAL,  STATE,  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  RED,  STAR, 

And  all  Una  of  Ocean  Steam  ere 


J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

s 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

New  Stocks  of 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS’  AND  BOYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  t  SHOES,  Etc. 


C.  PARKER, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

695  Broad  Street, 

HEW  ARK,  N.  J. 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 

0ENEBAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  TH» 
BUSINESS  FURNISHED. 


THIS  PAPER 

sing  £ 

NEW  YORK. 


file  at  Geo.  P* 
Howell  A  Cos 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (10  Spruce 

Street)  ,*w  here  Oliver- - - 

Using  contracts  may 
lie  made  lor  It  In 


THE 


BLOOMFIELD,  1.  J. 

At  the  “CENTRE,”  Three  Minutes'  Walk  from  M.  A  E.  Depot. 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
lass  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
aV  hours  can  be  had. 

ne  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and\  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 

W.  R.  COURTER, 

Pbopuktob 


sa*a 


